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Tue author, who combines to a rare degree the viewpoint of 
both magazine and book editor and publisher, contributes this 
article as a member of Tue Wrirer’s Honorary Board of Edi- 
torial Contributors who represent the highest in achievement in 
their particular fields of writing, and who are thus especially 
qualified to voice the aims and ideals of authorship. Other 
authors of articles in this series are Gertrude Atherton, Gamaliel 
Bradford, Earnest Elmo Calkins, Henry Seidel Canby, Walter 
Prichard Eaton, Zona Gale, Robert Hillyer, Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji, Dallas Lore Sharp, William M. Tanner, and Ben Ames 


Williams. 


hy one’s first year of editing, one writes 


advice to writers glibly. After ten 
years it is less easy. In ten years more 
it will doubtless be impossible for one to 
analyze this difficult and complicated and 
sometimes preposterous business in which 
we are all engaged. Yes, it is a business. 
I am sorry that it is a business. To the 
successful the rewards are large, and 
wherever large sums of money are in- 
volved, there walks business. While these 
large rewards sometimes come to those 
who can be termed artists of their craft, 
artistic merit is not required to win 
them. Your editor has asked me to give 
you the viewpoint of a magazine editor, 
publisher’s editor and publisher. View- 
point, I presume, toward the writer. That 
viewpoint must necessarily be humble; 
for it is the writer who supplies power to 
the wheels. Without the writer, the 
printing presses would be silent and the 
gaudy newsstands empty. It is the crea- 


tive mind that makes the business of 
journalism and publishing possible; the 
creative mind, plus the public. The pub- 
lisher is, after all, only the middleman be- 
tween the writer and his public. The 
methods of the publisher will change as 
the public changes, and if he seems today 
more the merchant and the impressario 
than he did ten years ago, that is be- 
cause the public responds to the merchant 
and the impressario, rather than to the 
dignified and contemplative. 

The success or failure of a book often 
hangs by a hair. The presentation is like 
the casting and presenting of a play, in 
which wisdom, chance and temperament 
both of the director and actor so largely 
enter. The wrong mood of an audience 
on an opening night, a piece of scenery 
falling and carrying laughter in the 
wrong place, may ruin the chances of a 
good play. Wherever the product of 


one mind seeks an audience on an open- 
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ing night, the subtle influence which sets 
up the psychological reactions in the 
masses comes into play. They are diffi- 
cult to rationalize. They do not repeat 
themselves in totality. Each play by a 
dramatist is a different problem, each 
speech by an orator, each painting by an 
artist. First comes the art itself, then 
the finding of its public. For this reason 
I do not believe that the wisest knows 
the truth about book promotion or ad- 
vertising. If the truth lies anywhere, it 
lies in the instinct—a feeling, a knowing. 
The commercially successful book must 
first be all right for what it is, as a 
piece of writing or journalism; then it 
must be understood by those who stand 
between it and the public. It is their 
privilege and duty to let it filter through 
their experience to the screen of public 
opinion. 

The writer who is a genius needs no 
advice. If he is really a genius he will 
make all sacrifices to his art and no 
compromises. Happy the publisher whom 
a genius discovers, or who discovers a 
genius. For the purpose of this article 
we will throw genius out of the window. 

What is the job for the writer? Only 
one; writing. Anything else is a stop- 
gap and a stepping-stone. The man or 
woman who is ambitious to become a 
writer should run as fast as ever is pos- 
sible from jobs in the offices of magazines 
and publishing houses. He can learn 
nothing about his craft there. He can 
only learn what is done with the finished 
product. Editing and publishing are 
careers in themselves. They have nothing 
to do with writing. You may attempt 
to disprove this as fact by citing Sinclair 
Lewis, Willa Cather, and many others, 
but I am sure that they would tell you 
that their experience as editors played 
no part but an annoying one in their 
progress as writers. The ability to 
write, an interest in books, may prove 
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that you are a publisher; but they do 
not prove, in the truest sense, that you 
are a writer. 

Take a few young authors of widely 
divergent types and look at their careers. 
Is it possible to find a generalization 
from such a study? Thornton Wilder 
taught school and wrote his first novel 
in his spare time. Stephen Vincent Benet 
taught himself to write the commercial 
short story after a try at advertising, 
and wrote his novel and his poetry as he 
could. Charles MacArthur was a jour- 
nalist, so was Sidney Howard and a host 
of others. DuBose Heyward sold insur- 
ance. Clifford Orr, whose first novel is 
now being serialized in College Humor, 
was first columnist, then bookseller. Joan 
Lowell has told us in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post that she went to the “Uni- 
versity of the Sea.” She was also an 
actress. 

There is no rule. Perhaps more suc- 
cessful writers come from the ranks of 
newspaper reporting than anywhere else. 
The young writer has two problems to 
face, two important ones among many. 
First, he probably must earn his living 
until such a time as he can support him- 
self by his writing. Second, it is possible 
that he has not had enough opportunity 
to observe life—nor enough material, 
even though he may have acquired the 
technical facility of self-expression. 

These two difficulties—in reality they 
are not difficulties at all—may be cured 
at the same time. The bread and butter 
should also prove the food for creation. 
The job should do two things. It should 
offer the chance to learn about people 
and events. It does not matter whether 
it is newspaper reporting, slinging hash 
or being cabin boy on an ocean liner or 
a bell hop in a hotel. There is nothing 
delicate. To use an exceedingly vulgar 
word, it takes unlimited guts. When I 
say “observe life,” I don’t mean that a 
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young writer must live with a capital L. 
The gift of learning about life is one 
thing, personal experience is another. A 
man may run the gamut of passion and 
adventure and yet may come out as free 
of impressions as a babe in arms. 

On the financial side, it has been my 
observation that no job can hurt a man’s 
writing, if that man keeps in the front 
of his mind the fact that writing, and 
nothing else, is the real job. It becomes 
a question of storing and using vitality, 
of how much vitality is left over from 
your other work for your writing. 

Of learning the technical side of writ- 
ing, I have not spoken. It is a highly 
individual problem and may be done in 
a number of ways. You may be your 
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own tutor or seek advice and assistance 
from others. Your friends outside the 
writing profession are usually useless as 
critics; both courage and practice are 
necessary to be honest in the criticism 
of writing. 

The rewards to the writer are larger 
today than ever before. The field of 
magazine writing, I think, is more widely 
open to the new writer. In books, I 
would say that there was just a shade 
less chance for the new writer than there 
was following the war. Of this I am not 
sure. I do know that the greatest thrill 
in any editor’s or publisher’s life is to 
find a manuscript on his desk done by 
an unknown that is really good! 


Selling the Personalty Sketch 


By Dora ALBERT 


Tue first article m this discussion, “Writing the Personality 


Sketch,” appeared in Tue Writer for August. 


A= the various types of person- 
ality articles, stories which concern 
successful women are perhaps the most 
easily salable, since they are in demand 
not only for the various magazines but 
also for the women’s pages of several 
newspapers, where stories about success- 
ful men would not be acceptable. I be- 
lieve that this will be made clear by a 
list of markets, explaining their require- 
ments in the way of personality articles, 
for in this list there is not a single maga- 
zine which does not at least use stories 
of successful women. Furthermore, some 
of them use stories about women only. 
Of the magazines and newspapers listed 
below, most of the magazines pay on ac- 
ceptance, the newspapers on publication. 
The most difficult markets to sell to are, 


perhaps, the American Magazine, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the New Yorker. 

American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City, uses sketches of interest- 
ing men and women, preferably about 
1000-1200 words in length, accompanied 
by illustrations that show them at work. 
Fifty dollars or more is paid on accept- 
ance for each sketch submitted, about a 
week after submission. Mabel Harding 
is editor of the “Interesting People” de- 
partment. She prefers stories dealing 
with personalities outside of New York 
City, particularly persons in the West or 
Middle West. 

It is extremely important, even where 
the sketch lends itself to humorous treat- 
ment, to use only authentic facts. 

Because of the large number of sub- 
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jects with which the American Magazine 
has already dealt, I believe it advisable 
to query in advance, giving the name of 
the subject and stating briefly in what 
way he or she is interesting. The Amer- 
ican Magazine uses only certain types of 
subjects. (1) The handicap story, show- 
ing victory over obstacles of poverty, 
loss of the breadwinner in a family, with 
the consequent burden of supporting the 
children falling upon the mother, victory 
over blindness, over loss of hearing, over 
a difficult and seemingly impossible task. 
(2) The story of social service of some 
type, such as the story of a janitor who 
contributes to the purchase of a church 
organ, or the woman who establishes a 
homemaking center where young people 
in the heart of the slums can learn to 
take care of their homes. (3) The story 
of someone whose work is unique, such as 
the story of the only woman taxidermist 
in the United States. (4) The human 
interest story. One which ran recently 
in the American was the story of a 
church which pays its congregations to 
come to it. Another was the story of a 
man who is buying a town on an instal- 
ment plan. This type of story has def- 
inite news interest and is closely related 
to the story of the unique. 

In the personality sketches used by 
the American Magazine, there is a care- 
ful interweaving of the writer’s remarks 
about the personality of the man or 
woman described with direct quotations 
from the subject of the sketch. The 
sketch also contains biographical data 
supplied by the writer and a summary of 
the unique contribution of the interesting 
personality. 

A great many of these personality 
sketches start with anecdotal material 
which illustrates some phase of the per- 
son’s character or accomplishment. A 
transition is then made to the biographi- 
cal material. Others begin with a news 
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lead, telling simply what the subject of 
the sketch has accomplished, but the 
anecdotal beginning seems to be favored. 

At the present time the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is not buying any personality 
sketches and it is probable that in the 
future the “Women in Business” depart- 
ment of the magazine will be devoted to 
outlines of various fields of work open to 
women rather than to any description of 
the careers of individuals. 

The New Yorker, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, uses no conventional success 
stories, but does use, in its Talk of the 
Town department, odd, interesting facts 
about New York people, provided that 
they have not been played up too much 
or exploited by the newspapers. It is 
more interested in a banker’s hobby, pro- 
vided it be sufficiently odd and unusual, 
than in his financial policies. What 
people eat, what occupations their par- 
ents followed, what prices they get for 
their work, what occupations they them- 
selves have followed, what their home life 
is like, to whom they are married, and 
their recreations, interest the New Yorker 
more than the conventional facts which 
are ordinarily played up. 

Business people who have catered to 
society, whether they serve the Prince of 
Wales and Rockefeller as barbers or as 
candlemakers, are likely to be subjects 
of interest. 

The facts themselves, even in the form 
of brief notes, may be submitted to this 
department without any literary embel- 
lishments, since accepted material is com- 
pletely rewritten by members of the staff 
of the New Yorker, who seem to be the 
only ones who can write in the highly 
specialized style which they prefer. If 
you object to having your copy tampered 
with, this is obviously no market for you. 
Payment is made on acceptance about 
ten days after submission. 

“Profiles” uses more extended person- 
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ality sketches about extremely well-known 
people by those who know them inti- 
mately. 

The New Yorker paid me $28 for an 
article which, when revised by them, 
came to 361 words, though it was longer 
when originally submitted. For other 
brief sketches I have received varying 
rates, $7 when my notes were combined 
with someone else’s, $15 and $22. 

Smart Set, 221 West 57th Street, uses 
success stories on women, about 1500 to 
2000 words in length. It is quoted as 
paying a minimum rate of three cents a 
word. Since it is addressed to young 
women, personality stories submitted to 
it must be about the successes of young 
and rather good-looking business women, 
should contain anecdotes about them, 
stories of what started them towards suc- 
cess and sparkling sayings quoted di- 
rectly from them and giving something 
of their attitude toward life. 

For the front pages of the magazine, 
Smart Set uses photographs of young, 
good-looking women, well-known in busi- 
ness, with captions about 50 to 70 words 
long summarizing their careers. All photo- 
graphs submitted should show women 
actually doing the things pertaining to 
their business or in some interesting back- 
ground. Smart Set pays $15 for each 
photograph with its descriptive para- 
graph. Margaret Sangster is editor. 

Miss 1929, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York City, uses personality sketches 
about 2500 to 3000 words long, paying 
about two cents a word. Articles must 
be accompanied by illustrations and the 
woman described should preferably be 
young and good-looking. Articles are 
accepted or rejected about ten days after 
submission. Checks are sent out twice a 
month. Living in New York, I find that 
I receive their checks around the eighth 
and twenty-third of the month. Person- 
ality sketches should pertain to women 
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who have accomplished something roman- 
tic or adventurous, rather than to a busi- 
ness women. While Miss 1929 is quoted 
as paying from two to five cents a word, 
there is a tendency for it to pay about 
$50 an article. To this magazine, which 
is one of the Clayton publications, I sold 
a story on the only woman deep-sea diver 
in the world, another on a group of 
artists’ models, a third on a woman who 
helps other women solve their clothing 
problems. Bina Flynn is editor. 

Forecast, 6 East 39th Street, New 
York, is primarily a food magazine, but 
it takes in the whole scope of women’s 
household interests. It uses in its “In- 
timate Glimpses of Successful People,” 
stories about women who have accom- 
plished something that ties up with the 
household interest, whether it be the story 
of a woman who has sold vacuum cleaners 
in Europe or the story of a woman who 
has made a success in the preservation of 
pickles. Articles are preferably about 
2000-2500 words in length and should 
always be accompanied by a photograph. 
The story of a woman’s success is used 
in preference to the story of a man’s; 
querying is encouraged and articles are 
paid for on acceptance in about ten days 
at the rate of about a cent or a cent 
and a half a word. 

Christian Science Monitor, Helen 
Johnson Keyes, “Women’s Enterprises 
and Activities,” 3 Castleton Park, Staten 
Island. Uses articles about 800-1000 
words in length, occasionally longer, 
about women who have achieved success 
in some unusual line of work. This seems 
to rule out writers, sculptors and artists. 

The purpose of these articles is voca- 
tional, since they exist for the sake of 
encouraging other women to take up some 
uncrowded profession. Many of the 
articles contain not only the women’s 
comments on their professions but also 
the questions asked by the interviewer. 
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With the vocational purpose in view, the 
questions will follow some such pattern 
as this: 1. How did you first enter this 
profession? 2. What are the qualifica- 
tions for success in this work? 3. What 
training is necessary? Is a college edu- 
cation essential? 4. What are some of 
your duties? 5. What capital is needed 
at the start? 6. What compensation can 
the successful person hope to receive? 

Notice is sent of acceptance or rejec- 
tion about a week or ten days after sub- 
mission, but payment is not made until 
publication at the rate of about a cent a 
word, with two dollars paid for each 
photograph used. The exact rate is 
about fifty cents an inch. Articles sub- 
mitted to this department are published 
only on Tuesdays and appear about two 
months after submission, although this 
varies. For articles published before the 
middle of the month, a check arrives to 
the writer who lives in New York, on 
about the twentieth of the month; for 
articles published after the fifteenth of 
the month, payment is received around 
the fourth day of the following month. 
Articles which I have sold to the Monitor 
include a story on a woman director of 
agriculture, a woman who made a suc- 
cess in the field of certified public ac- 
countancy, a woman designer of lighting 
fixtures, a woman architect who told of 
the possibilities architecture held as a 
career for women, an article on a woman 
genealogist, on a woman landscape gar- 
dener, a woman designer of necklaces, 
and on the only woman technical director 
on Broadway. 

The Sunday World, 63 Park Row, 
New York City, in its feature section 
edited by Mr. Weitzenkorn, occasionally 
uses personality stories relating to the- 
atrical personages, but most of their per- 
sonality stories are staff-written. They 
pay $15 a column ten days after pub- 
lication. They used in their metropolitan 
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section, a story I wrote on a woman 
puppeteer, Sue Hastings. 

The Sunday Herald Tribune, 225 
West 40th Street, New York City, uses 
personality stories on people of national 
importance, about 3000 words long. It 
is quoted as paying $30 to $100 a page 
after publication. 

McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City, in its “In Minia- 
ture” department, uses personality arti- 
cles, pre-arranged, usually about well- 
known women. It is quoted as paying 
about four cents a word for accepted 
articles. 

The New York Sun, 280 Broadway, 
New York City, on its woman’s page, 
edited by Mary Watts, uses articles 
about women, generally about 1000-1500 
words in length. Many of the articles 
are about women artists, others about 
women in business or in education. The 
Sun is generally interested in anything 
that pertains to the home. Among the 
articles which they have accepted from 
me have been stories on a woman who 
has devoted her life to photographing a 
great cathedral, a woman who told of her 
experiences as an autograph collector, a 
woman who directs a colonial arts re- 
vival in the Kentucky Mountains and a 
woman who directs a school where there 
is no such thing as failure. Payment, 
about $8 a column. 

The Sunday Brooklyn Eagle, Wash- 
ington and Court Streets, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., in its magazine of personalities edited 
by Alice Cogan, accepts a wide variety 
of personality stories about both men 
and women, from free-lance writers who 
query in advance. Writers who have es- 
tablished a definite contact with this 
newspaper may, after the acceptance of 
their first few articles, regard approval 
of a subject as an order. Articles should 
almost invariably be accompanied by a 
photograph of the person written about 
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who should preferably, if she is a woman, 
photograph well. Stories should be about 
persons who have accomplished a success 
which contains some element other than 
the merely commercial. Articles for a 
single page should be about 2000 words 
long and are paid for on publication at 
the flat rate of $10 a page. Two-page 
articles beautifully illustrated are also 
used, sometimes in regard to the work of 
artists, sometimes in relation to some 
question of very general interest about 
which an interesting personality holds 
unusual ideas. $20 is paid for these two- 
page articles. 

As the rates are low but acceptance 
for the qualified writer sure, this is a 
desirable market for the struggling writer 
who wants something dependable, even 
though the amount he receives for his 
work is not great. Payment is prompt 
upon publication, reaching the New York 
writer the day after publication. Articles 
which I have written for the Sunday 
Brooklyn Eagle Magazine Section in- 
clude a two-page story of a woman who 
does delightful etchings, a story of a 
man who helped to introduce American 
athletics in France, a story about the 
woman responsible for the ensemble in 
dress, and several others, all written on 
order. 

The Independent Woman, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City, Helen Havener, 
editor, uses personality stories, some 
about 1000 words long, others about 
2000 words in length, of women who have 
made an unusual combination of home 
and a career or about other women whose 
success is interesting. The interview 
with the woman written about should 
give enough of her ideas to be helpful to 
the business women who read the maga- 
zine, which is the official publication of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women. Payment for per- 
sonality articles is ordinarily only $10, 
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for the leading article only $35, but the 
magazine is closely followed by news- 
paper articles and in the case of two 
articles which I wrote for it, one on 
women in aviation and the other on a 
woman who combined home and social 
life with two business careers, one article 
was reviewed by a writer for the Evening 
World, another by a writer for the New 
York Evening Post. The prestige of the 
magazine may in this way compensate for 
the fact that it cannot pay higher rates. 

Articles are reported upon in about a 
month. Checks are paid on acceptance, 
which comes shortly before publication 
as the vouchers have to be accepted by 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs before pay- 
ment is made. 

The Woman’s Journal, 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. This is an- 
other magazine whose prestige must com- 
pensate for the fact that it has not much 
money with which to pay writers. A let- 
ter from Virginia Roderick, the editor, 
states, “Generally speaking, the best op- 
portunity for personalities in the Journal 
is in our department of Little Stories of 
Real People. These stories, however, 
must not be a word over 800, and the 
preferred length is 650.” Here, again, 
the payment for personality stories is 
only about $10. 

As a rule, newspapers make no report 
upon acceptance, with the exception of 
the Christian Science Monitor. If they 
cannot use the material submitted, they 
return it promptly, provided a stamped, 
addressed envelope is enclosed. Maga- 
zines, on the other hand, generally make 
a definite report. 

From this summary it can be seen that 
the range of markets for personality 
stories is very wide, so that the person 
who specializes in this type of material 
can earn a_ satisfactory living, even 
though the rates often seem low. 
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The Magic of Words 


Topay words are battles: the right word is a battle won, the 
wrong word is a battle lost.—From Memoirs of Prince Maz of 
Baden. Vol. 1, p. 219. 


WORDS 
By GrenvitLe KLEIser 
(From the Washington, D. C., Post) 


Words, words, words, words— Words of scholars, statesmen, seers; 
Words that come in endless herds! Words otiose, grandiloquent, 

Words in print and on the lips, Words on secret mission sent; 
Words like stately moving ships; Words as fleet as eagles fly, 

Words of bitterness and pain, Words that please the ear and eye; 
Words that have a selfish strain; Words diffusing sweetness, light, 
Words of ostentatious show, Words of majesty and might; 
Words to make a friend or foe; Words that gleam and glow and shine, 
Words that stray like witless sheep, Words expressing love divine; 
Words destroying peace and sleep; Words, words, words, words— 
Words of bombast, words austere, Words like flocks of singing birds! 


Words that spread disease and fear; 
a : roe _ gth ws hue, Words, words, words, words— 

fords that threaten and pursue; Words that storm like phalanxed herds! 
Words as sharp as two-edged sword, . . . 
Sinaia thet stein Mine atetele lecd: Words of sesquipedalian length, 

oor ik -~aagpieeipcenmaite~ item ssiaien- diame Words that smite with giant strength; 
Words like an engulfing wave, , . : 

7 Words of gossip, scandal, crime, 
Words that harass and enslave; , : . Stiieas 

- : Words that all besmirch with slime; 

Words by talkers misapplied, , , 

“ : a — Words of wrath and want and woe, 
Words in millions multiplied ; 


Words, words, words, words— Words iconoclastic lows. 
Words that come in endless herds! a J 


Words that kill like lightning flash; 


~ * * 


° a ® Words of bitterness and strife, 
Words, words, words, words— Words that menace human life; 
Words like flocks of singing birds; Words of plunder, words of greed, 
Words of myriad types and kinds, Words that sow rebellion’s seed; 
Words that rest our tired minds; Words like booming ocean’s roar, 
Words as fragrant as spring flowers, Words that to Olympus soar; 
Words that fall like summer showers; Words of violence and sin, 
Words bespeaking truth and grace, Words in deadly deafening din; 
Words the pride of English race; Words in surging maddening rush, 
Words that stream from pen and voice, Words that overflow and crush; 
Words to make the heart rejoice; Words, words, words, words— 
Words like music of the spheres, Words that storm like phalanxed herds! 


Eprror’s Nore: We are indebted to Ivy Lee’s privately 
issued “Information” for this collection of quotations. 
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UDYARD KIPLING, in his “Book 
of Words,” tells this story: 

“There is an ancient legend which tells 
us that when a man first achieved a most 
notable deed he wished to explain to his 
tribe what he had done. As soon as he 
began to speak, however, he was smitten 
with dumbness, he lacked words, and sat 
down. Then there arose—according to 
the story—a masterless man, one who 
had taken no part in the action of his 
fellow, who had no special virtues, but 
who was afflicted—that is the phrase— 
with the magic of the necessary word. 
He saw, he told, he described the merits 
of the notable deed in such a fashion, we 
are assured, that the words ‘became alive 
and walked up and down in the hearts of 
all his hearers.’ 

“Thereupon, the tribe seeing that the 
words were certainly alive, and fearing 
lest the man with the words would hand 
down untrue tales about them to their 
children, took and killed him. But, later, 
they saw that the magic was in the words, 
not in the man.” 

And then Mr. Kipling comments: 

“The magic of literature lies in the 
words, and not in any man. Witness, a 
thousand excellent, strenuous words can 
leave us quite cold or put us to sleep, 
whereas a bare half-hundred words 
breathed upon by some man in his agony, 
or in his exaltation, or in his idleness, 
ten generations ago, can still lead whole 
nations into and out of captivity, can 
open to us the doors of the three worlds, 
or stir us so intolerably that we can 
scarcely abide to look at our own souls. 
It is a miracle—one that happens very 
seldom. But secretly each one of the 
masterless men with the words has hope, 
or has had hope, that the miracle may be 
wrought again through him. 

“The man with the words shall wait 
upon the man of achievement, and step 
by step with him try to tell the story. 
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. . « The magic of every word shall 
be tried out by every means, 
fair or foul, that the mind of man can 
suggest.” 


Gustav LeBon, in “The Crowd,” says: 

“The power of words is bound up 
with the images they evoke, and is quite 
independent of their real significance. 
Words whose sense is the most ill-defined 
are sometimes those that possess the 
most influence. Such, for example, are 
the terms of democracy, socialism, equal- 
ity, liberty, etc., whose meaning is so 
vague that bulky volumes do not suffice 
to precisely fix it. Yet it is certain that 
a truly magical power is attached to 
those short syllables, as if they contained 
the solution of all problems. They syn- 
thesize the most diverse unconscious as- 


pirations and the hope of their realiza- 
tion.” 


POWER IN THE USE OF WORDS 


Professor George P. Krapp, of Co- 
lumbia University, in his scholarly study 
entitled “The Knowledge of English,” 
points out that words are like musical 
tones. They can be put together to 
make harmony or discord, poetry or 
banal conversation. Professor Krapp 
says: 

“Inadequate though they are, words 
are the necessary rough materials for all 
expression in language, as musical tones 
are the necessary materials in composi- 
tions for piano or violin. But words, 
even in the rough, are far from being all 
alike in their qualities and values. In 
one aspect, words are merely vehicles 
for the conveying of information. They 
name objects, actions, attributes, all the 
facts of thinking and doing that can en- 
ter into expression. They are thus the 
symbols of knowledge. But the fact it- 
self is often less important than the par- 
ticular light in which the fact is viewed. 
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“To use words correctly with a clear 
realization of their general meanings is 
an evidence of familiarity with the simple 
proprieties of the language. To use 
words powerfully, with a realization of 
their subtle and changing values in par- 
ticular relations and for particular ef- 
fects beyond mere intelligibility is an evi- 
dence of the presence of style or power in 
the use of the language. Bassanio’s 
‘Night’s candles are almost burnt out,’ 
and the remark by a casual watcher in 
the night, ‘It is almost day,’ on the side 
of fact and information may be said to 
express the same thing. On the side of 
power, however, the two sets of words 
are as far apart as black from white.” 


THE RIGHT WORD 


Richard Grant White, in “Words and 
Their Uses,” says: 

“The right use of words is not a mat- 
ter to be left to pedants and pedagogues. 
It belongs to the daily life of every man. 
The misuse of words confuses ideas, and 
impairs the value of language as a me- 
dium of communication. Hence loss of 
time, of money, and sore trial of patience. 
It is significant that we call a quarrel a 
misunderstanding. How many lawsuits 
have ruined both plaintiff and defendant, 
how many business connections have been 
severed, how many friendships broken, 
because two men gave to one word differ- 
ent meanings! The power of language to 
convey one man’s thoughts and purposes 
to another, is in direct proportion to a 
common consent as to the meaning of 
words. The moment divergence begins, 
the value of language is impaired.” 


ON READING THE DICTIONARY 


In spite of threadbare humor about 
the dictionary as a book to read, many 
word lovers find real pleasure in a ran- 
dom dip into its pages. It is said of 
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O. Henry, for example, that he was a 
consistent and devoted reader of the 
dictionary. Edmondo De Amicis, the 
Italian author, thought of the dictionary 
as a magic book. Speaking of the en- 
joyment he derived from the pursuit of 
words, De Amicis said: 

“Tmagine a vast building in which all 
articles that can be seen at a hundred 
expositions are collected together and 
amassed in inextricable confusion. To 
walk through such a place must cause a 
similar delight to that which I experience 
by reading a dictionary. 

“We pass from city to country, from 
sea to shore, from earth to sky, from the 
heavens to the bowels of the earth with 
the rapidity of thought. 

“We are accompanied by a mingled 
sound of poems, proverbs, popular con- 
certs, expressions of amazement, insults, 
compliments, jeers, and salutations. We 
come into contact with a multitude of 
words which seem like masks of men, 
scholars, dandies, spectacled professors ; 
antiquated words, stuffy archeologists, 
snarling at modern man and times; mod- 
ern words, fresh, bold, like boys just 
launched into the world with a letter 
of recommendation from some _ well- 
accredited author; common words, public 
men with a long train of clients; sinister 
words, questionable characters; bombas- 
tic words, the braggarts of a popular as- 
sembly; effeminate words, affected nobles 
of recent creation; indecent words, 
shameless women with a brand upon their, 
brow; foreign words, travelers who have 
lost their way; diminutives, troops of 
tiny children in long rows with their 
mothers at the head. 

“Some of these we pass without a 
glance, as members of our own house- 
hold; to others we bow hastily and in- 
differently; toward some we hasten as 
forgotten friends suddenly sprung to life 
again; before others yet we pass a mo- 
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ment to recall their faces to our memory ; 
one shows us a mistake we have made, 
another gives us friendly advice; this one 
treats a historic fact, that one expresses 
a popular tradition, and we meditate, 
laugh, dream and learn language, his- 
tory, morals, poetry, science, sports and 
trades, until we close the book bewildered, 
as if leaving a building in which we had 
found at once a theatre, a college and a 
market. What more can be found in any 
book? How can any one deny that this 
is a magic book? And who can ever say 
that he has had nothing of it?” 


WORDS WHICH SAY MUCH 


Perhaps the most stimulating book 
about English words is the one composed 
of a series of lectures “On the Study of 
Words” delivered nearly eighty years ago 
in England by Archbishop Trench, the 
celebrated philologist. Trench’s work in 
the field of language is particularly in- 
teresting because it was a paper read by 
him before the Philological Society, “On 
Some Deficiencies in Our English Diction- 
aries,” that led to the undertaking of the 
great Oxford Dictionary, completed last 
year. 

Discussing “comprehensive words, 
which should singly say what hitherto it 
had taken many words to say,” Arch- 
bishop Trench remarked: 

“The value of these is incalculable. By 
the cutting short of lengthy expressions 
and tedious circuits of language, they 
facilitate mental processes, such as would 
often have been nearly or quite impossible 
without them. In the ordinary 
traffic of life, unless our dealings are on 
the smallest scale, we willingly have about 
us our money in the shape rather of 
silver than of copper; and if our trans- 
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actions are at all extensive, rather in 
gold than in silver; while, if we are set- 
ting forth upon a long and costly jour- 
ney, we . . . turn even our gold 
coin itself into bills of exchange or cir- 
cular notes; in fact, into the highest de- 
nomination of money which it was ca- 
pable of assuming. How many words 
with which we are now perfectly familiar 
are for us what the circular note or bill 


of exchange is for the traveler or the 
merchant? 


“Where there is advance and progress 
where new thoughts are rising 
up over the horizon of a nation’s mind, 
new feelings stirring at a nation’s heart, 
new facts coming within the sphere of its 
knowledge, there will language be grow- 
ing and advancing, too. It cannot lag 
behind; for man feels that nothing is 
properly his own, that he has not secured 
any new thought, or entered upon any 
new spiritual inheritance, till he has fixed 
it in language, till he can contemplate it, 
not as himself, but as his word; he is 
conscious that he must express truth, if 
he is to preserve it, and still more if he 
would propagate it among others. 
‘Names,’ as it has been excellently 
said, ‘are impressions of sense, and as 
such take the strongest hold upon the 
mind, and of all impressions can be more 
easily recalled and retained in view. They 
therefore serve to give a point of attach- 
ment to all the more volatile objects of 
thought and feeling. Impressions that 
when passed might be dissipated forever, 
are by their connection with language al- 
ways within reach. These, by themselves, 
are perpetually slipping out of the field 
of immediate mental vision; but the name 
abides with us, and the utterance of it 
restores them in a moment.’ ” 
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The Value of Newspaper Training 


By WixiuraMm E. Harris 


Mr. Harris speaks from wide experience in free-lance writing for 


news papers. 


NE of the commonest words of advice 
O offered the young writer is that 
urging him to get into newspaper work 
as quickly as possible. Even persons who 
have gained rank and authority in the 
various fields of creative writing will im- 
press upon him that journalism has al- 
ways been one of the prime essentials for 
the aspiring begirmer. Almost inevitably 
these literary folk point to some such list 
of notables as Ring Lardner, Ben Ames 
Williams, George Bernard Shaw, Kipling, 
Charles Dickens; men who have done 
newspaper work of a very wide variety. 
“Get on a paper” has become nearly as 
traditional, certainly as stereotyped, as 
that other bit of advice, “Go West, young 
man.” Yet of all the men and women 
who are offered this excellent counsel, 
only an infinitesimal few will ever read 
their “stories” in print, let alone see the 
inside of a city room regularly. But 
many of them will none the less achieve 
creditable, if not brilliant, positions with 
their pens. It becomes pertinent there- 
fore, to inquire as to what special ad- 
vantages newspaper training offers the 
amateur about to embark on a career in 
writing, creative writing if possible. 

Ordinary news reporting—and the same 
might also be said as regards feature 
reporting or the writing of magazine 
articles—trains the would-be writer in 
three major respects. It offers him an 
abundant amount of material to “write 
up;” it gives him an instinctive sense of 
form, the kind of form he ought to use 
in each individual case; and finally it 
places him in that necessary detached, 
sometimes reflective, position as regards 


the everyday life of all types of men and 
women, from the highest to the lowest. 
This last is by far the most valuable 
because if the writer, young or old, truly 
appreciates the gift, he gains from it 
gradually the knack of living more vitally 
himself, as well as the ability to break 
life up into its poignant, dramatic mo- 
ments. The latter, of course, represents 
the basis of all story-telling. It is a 
quality that sometimes comes independ- 
ently of newspaper training and occa- 
sionally cannot be injected into a writer 
by all the journalistic experience in the 
world. There have been a few great 
essayists and philosophers for whom even 
the simplest kind of a plot ever remained 
almost a physical and mental impossi- 
bility. 

But the detached outlook, as gained in 
newspaper work, may prove more of a 
hindrance than an asset to the really 
creative mind. The reporter constantly 
finds himself placed between two great 
groups of his fellow men—those who enact 
the news and those who read it. Continu- 
ally in intimate touch with both types, 
his loyalty and devotion to the great 
agency which employs him, must ever 
prevent the newspaper-man from sharing 
or being beguiled by the emotions of 
either. His job is to get the news and 
get it straight, no matter how many 
hearts he may break or how many times 
his own sympathies may be unduly stirred. 
And the fact that millions of sinners are 
perpetrating the same narrow range of 
crimes for the same shallow, selfish 
reasons, the fact that having done so, 
they attempt to take advantage of his 
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emotions, in order to prevent their esca- 
pades from appearing in the true telling 
before the eyes of the world, often makes 
the reporter unbelievably cynical. It also 
tends to close his eyes to the real sweep 
and possibilities of life. Carefully check- 
ing every eventuality, his mind none the 
less inevitably leaps to certain rubber- 
stamp conclusions. Because one woman 
has tried to murder her husband and elope 
with a lover, every dead body suggests a 
chain of events leading up to one or 
another variety of the eternal triangle. 
Consequently once a writer’s mind has 
hardened in such ways of thought, crea- 
tive work is not likely to claim him or 
offer him its most lasting rewards. 

The second conspicuous value in news- 
paper training grows out of the sense of 
discipline acquired. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether this may not be the only 
permanent endowment journalism offers 
the young writer. In the city room he 
is expected without any previous expe- 
rience or much nursing from the desk 
men, to compete against thirty or forty 
other reporters, all skilled in their job. 
As he shows ability, so will he be entrusted 
with important assignments. Therefore 
at first he must dig out for himself general 
stuff, amusing little street-corner inci- 
dents. By watching what gets by the 
rewrite men, he learns how to sell his copy 
to them. They are his censors but they 
have no time to offer criticism. Yet given 
“date-lines” of equal timeliness, it is often 
not the significant news item, but the story 
most adroitly and interestingly handled 
that gains their sanction for a front page 
headline. Reportorial work accordingly 
trains the writer to accept uncomplain- 
ingly the dictum of the editor, while seek- 
ing ever to combine more effectively facts 
with good story-telling. The ceaseless 
fight for inches makes the amateur gradu- 
ally master the technique of answering 
those eternal questions, put by the reader 
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as well as the editor, “What?”, “Where?”, 
“When?”, “How?”, “Why?”. But it also 
teaches him something more. It trains 
him to sense instinctively that extra bit 
of polish and form which gets his story 
printed rather than that by someone else. 
It would be a revelation to many writers 
of fiction to know how much “good copy” 
never appears. That is perhaps the one 
great advantage of the newspaper-trained 
writer. He knows that only the best and 
better “goes in;” the good finds its way 
to the waste-basket. 

The value of “experience,” or knowl- 
edge of life and people, is too often over- 
stressed in any discussion about news- 
paper training. Even experienced writers 
will forget to warn the beginner that a 
reportorial job may easily destroy his 
own natural manner of expression. Thus 
reporters who have remained in the welter 
of a busy city room for long periods of 
time, find they use catch phrases and 
often ungrammatical but colloquially 
effective means of expressing themselves. 
There is, indeed, the facility that comes 
from writing at any and all times, but it 
does not altogether compensate for bad 
habits which have become too ingrained 
to break. Moreover, the contacts that 
the reporter makes do not necessarily 
emanate entirely from his job. The police 
badge that every newspaperman carries, 
gives him a better chance to ask questions, 
to “get inside the lines.” Yet with ordi- 
nary persistence and curiosity the young 
writer may largely discount this. It is 
in the value of the unexpected contacts, 
the opening up of new and hitherto un- 
suspected channels of thought alone that 
“being on a paper” helps the beginner. 

It would seem, therefore, as if the free- 
lance might actually find his path more 
profitable in the long run than that of 
the regular reporter. Certainly he is 
freer to move around and watch the 
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stream of life from many angles. For 
the writer who does not have to depend 
entirely upon his literary earnings, in 
order to live, a limited experience in 
journalism may well prove exceedingly 
profitable. But this can hardly be said of 
the man or woman who must earn his or 
her own living and perhaps that of others 
as well. This does not mean such a person 
may exist on free-lance work alone, but 
for him to serve out his apprenticeship as 
a reporter seems little short of foolhardy. 
The long hours, together with the immense 


The Trade 


By J. E. 


CONSTANTLY increasing number 

of writers are making a good living 
by confining themselves entirely to the 
trade-paper field. The rates business 
papers pay are becoming more and more 
liberal and payment upon acceptance is 
not by any means the exception it was 
even five years ago. After selling some 
eight million words to trade papers, re- 
ceiving checks from more than two hun- 
dred and fifty different publications and 
serving in an editorial capacity on a 
trade paper, I am inclined to believe it 
is a serious mistake to paint this field in 
too glowing colors. 

One can make a good living by con- 
tributing to trade papers. It is a field 
that each year offers greater and greater 
opportunities. Where fifteen years ago 
few publications paid more than a half 
cent a word and many expected to get 
most, if not all, of their material with- 
out paying anything for it, today one 
cent a word is common and two cents 
and up is by no means uncommon. Those 
papers that pay nothing for contribu- 
tions are rapidly going out of existence. 

With this increase in opportunity, 
however, has come a demand for better 
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amount of writing he must do, utterly 
unfit him for creative work in his spare 
time. If he held a commercial position, 
his writing would at least serve as his 
recreation and a change of activity. And 
finally, it may be truthfully stated that 
the reporters who break away from news- 
paper work, rather than those who remain 
to climb to the copy desk and editorial 
positions of responsibility, are the ones 
who gradually have made journalism a 
point of departure for success in creative 
writing. 


Paper Field 


BuLLarp 


and better material. Articles and stories 
have to be written with greater skill. 
Illustrations have to be provided. It is 
coming to be more and more important 
that the trade-paper writer be skilled in 
photography as well as in writing. A 
first class human-interest photograph 
will often sell an article that will not 
stand on its feet by itself. 

For example, before the war I never 
used anything but a small kodak for 
taking pictures. The prints were sent 
in and the trade papers were satisfied. 
Today, I have to use a five by seven 
camera and take much better photo- 
graphs to satisfy the same editors and 
it is becoming advisable to enlarge all 
pictures to eight by ten. If one does not 
use a camera himself he must rely on 
professional photographers and it is not 
always easy to find a photographer who 
will take just exactly the type of picture 
required. Some trade papers are very 
strict in their photographic require- 
ments. Only the best work both from 
a technical point of view and from a 
human interest point of view is accepted 
and the requirements are becoming more 
rather than less strict. 
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The number of photographs being used 
is also increasing, which means that the 
chances of having an_ unillustrated 
article accepted are becoming smaller 
and smaller. This means that the per- 
son who wants to make the greatest suc- 
cess in the trade-paper field will do well 
to master the art and technic of taking 
real human-interest photographs. 

In regard to the writing itself, the de- 
mand is for better and better written 
articles. The prospects are that soon 
it will not be possible to sell to any trade 
paper an article that is not sufficiently 
well-written to find a place in a well- 
edited national magazine. Of course the 
business article probably could not be 
sold to such a magazine but it must be 
as well-written as the articles such a 
magazine publishes. 

But after one has learned to make 
good photographic pictures and _ has 
learned to write well, he has gone only 
part way. To make a good business 
paper writer, he must know something 
about business. The more business knowl- 
edge and experience he has the better. 
Before I ever attempted to sell an article 
I had had seventeen years of business 
experience. Being able to draw upon 
that experience has enabled me to sell 
articles I never could have written with- 
out that business background. 

In the trade-paper field, it is retail 
business experience that counts for most. 
Working in some store helps a great 
deal. My advice to anyone who wants to 
write for the trade papers is to find 
work in some store, a grocery store, a 
drug store, a confectionery store, almost 
any kind of store. Any kind of selling, 
however, will help. While he is doing 
this work he can begin to write and if 
he spends all his spare time writing, he 
will eventually be able to reach a point 
where he can make a living by writing. 

Beginning to write for the trade 
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paper because one has failed to make a 
go of fiction writing is as likely to prove 
discouraging as to prove remunerative. 
Unless one is actually engaged in some 
business and is familiar with trade 
papers the chances are that he will 
fail to write the type of articles that 
sells. 

Newspaper writing is not like maga- 
zine writing. ‘The style of writing is 
quite different. Trade-paper writing is 
not like the other two. The newspaper 
writer must write for those who read 
hurriedly. The magazine writer must 
write for a large group made up of 
people having varied interests. The 
trade-paper writer must write for a com- 
paratively small select group who de- 
mand interesting articles, accuracy and 
information that will help them make 
more money. Each kind of writing re- 
quires special training, practice, and 
knowledge. One sometimes has to pound 
out a million words for the trade papers 
before he gets the knack of writing just 
what editors want. ‘The business-paper 
field is not a rose-strewn path scattered 
with signed checks and free from thorny 
rejections. 

Trade-paper editors have not yet very 
generally adopted the use of rejection 
slips. They just shoot back the manu- 
scripts they don’t want without com- 
ment. Some of them will even send back 
the return postage unused, which, of 
course, is truer courtesy than enclosing 
a rejection slip. The good trade-paper 
editor knows exactly what he wants and 
often if it is not sent to him he goes out 
and gets it himself. Some editors spend 
a good part of their time traveling over 
the country and are not to be mislead. 
They know their business. 

The trade-paper field is large. The 
opportunities in it are growing greater. 
It is a field that is growing more and 
more important. 
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The readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment, discussing articles appearing in Tue Writer, or mak- 
ing helpful suggestions to writers. Letters should be addressed 
to “The Writer’s Forum.” Letters that do not contain name and 
address will not be considered, nor can we guarantee to print all 
letters received. No letters will be returned unless a request to 
do so is accompanied by a stamped, return envelope. 


HERB HELPS ’EM OUT 
(Inspired by the letters in the August number of Tue Warirer) 


Hey! all you young writers, take a tip from old Herb, 
Discontinue the use of the “overworked verb.” 

When a verb is so simple its meaning is plain 

It’s an “overworked verb”—never use it again. 
Sometimes in your writings you'd like to use “said ;” 
Naughty, naughty, don’t do it, use these in its stead: 


Say murmured, or stuttered, or chattered, or bawled, 
Or whispered, or snorted, or shouted, or called, 

Or blurted, or jabbered, or pleaded, or sighed, 

Or bantered, or reasoned, or chatted, or cried, 

Or sputtered, palavered, or twaddled, or gasped, 

Or promised, protested, or argued, or rasped. 


Some thousands of others just keep in your head, 
But don’t, on your life, use that overworked “said.” 


“He loved”—overworked—its use incorrect, 
Say cared for, was fond of, he petted, he necked. 


“He hit’”—no, he battered, he sent home a clout, 
He biffed—an unfortunate guy in the snout. 


“He ran”—say he leaped, or he sprinted, or dusted; 
“He broke”—use he severed, smashed, splintered, or busted. 





“He got”—no, he won, he obtained, or he swiped; 
“He saw”—no, he didn’t, he lamped, or he piped. 


“He thought”—say he pondered, he wondered, he guessed, 
There are those who would say that “he thunk” is the best. 


“He walked”—try he ambled, he trotted, he flew, 
And sometimes, perhaps, just “he hoofed it” will do. 


And so, as you see, you can easily curb 

That natural penchant for the overworked verb. 

And when these suggestions of Herb’s you have read 
Note—he’s just said a mouthful and hasn’t said “said.” 


Boston, Mass. —An O’Nymous. 


Editor’s Note: “An O’Nymous” is the pen name of a well-known lawyer who often demon- 
strates his power in choosing the word to fit the case. 
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AN OFFER FROM A RADIO DIRECTOR 


Editor, the Forum: 

As a director of radio station WSBC in Chi- 
cago, I find interesting Miss McElravy’s letter 
printed in your July issue. There are indeed 
great possibilities in writing for the radio, but, 
alas, only a few are reaping the profits at the 
present time. Many radio stations are yet con- 
tent to broadcast low-caliber advertisements com- 
posed by untalented amateurs. Then, too, most 
large radio advertising companies have their own 
advertisement writers, and do not need help from 
a radio staff. 

But I should like to call your attention to an- 
other type of writing for radio. Rather than 
writing advertisements, the ambitious author can 
write stories or critiques which will be read or 
given in person over the radio. These composi- 
tions are quite popular with people who are im- 
bued with a desire for pseudo-education, and 
who listen to anything given over the air that 
may be “educating.” The greatest undeveloped 
field in radio, it seems to me, lies in this field of 


“NOT IN 
Editor, the Forum: 

A training school for authors illustrates its 
advertisement with a picture of a young man 
with his head on his arms, sobbing because his 
story has been rejected. The description is heart- 
breaking. 

“He had put his whole soul into the story. Every 
last ounce of his creative ability had been ex- 
pended. Nights and days of searching for the 
right word. He sent the story to an editor and 
it came back with a non-committal rejection slip.” 

What kind of weak writers does this institution 
plan to attract? 

It is with interest that I begin an article by 
an anonymous writer in one of the best periodi- 
cals. I throw it down in disgust. Nothing but a 
sob story about the long, mean pull he went 
through to attain his success. And he even admits 


THE VALUE OF 


Editor, the Forum: 

Good illustrations are of paramount importance 
in selling articles or newspaper feature material. 
Nothing is more vital, for a realistic picture or 
suitable drawing takes the place of at least 500 
words, driving home the meat of the story. 

Not long ago I had a graphic example of the 
value of illustrations. After much private study- 
ing and working over government data on the 
subject, I wrote several rather long articles on 
poisonous snakes. This is a subject of general 
interest and I felt sure the articles would sell if 
done in interesting style. All of the articles began 
with anecdotes and gradually went into the theme, 
imparting much information, with here and there 
personal experience paragraphs to maintain reader 


original compositions—stories or essays. 

If any of your readers are interested, I shall 
be glad to receive articles from them, which I 
will read over the radio for them, and which I 
will return with suggestions as to how they might 
be better adapted for radio presentation. Also, 
I have a “Literary Period of the Air,” consisting 
of critical reviews, of a popular nature, of cur- 
rent books, which goes over three Chicago sta- 
tions: WSBC, Saturdays, 10.15 a. m.; WCFL, 
Mondays, 6.00 p. m.; WWAE, Tuesdays, 5.00 
p. m. Needless to say I will welcome reviews. 

And furthermore, young authors can always 
have a chance to speak during the Literary 
Period if they are in Chicago and desire the op- 
portunity of talking to 100,000 persons. 

I am sorry that adequate means for compensa- 
tion do not exist, since almost every station is 
losing money, but if possible, compositions from 
your readers will be returned with more than 
advice. Edward Hirsch Levi 
Educational Director, WSBC, Chicago, III. 


ATTAINMENT” 


that he never had to worry about the source of 
his bread and butter! 

Writing—or rather, trying to write, is fun. 
Rejection slips are fun. If I knew that I should 
never attain success I would write just the same. 
It is my life, the work that I love. 

Somewhere I came across this quotation. “The 
fulfillment is not in the attainment but in the 
pursuit, not in the short hour of success, if it 
comes, but in the long hours of striving.” 

If I have “put my whole soul into a story and 
have expended every last ounce of creative abil- 
ity,” I am content. It is a contentment that no 
rejection slip can destroy, not even a dozen re- 
jection slips. The road I travel is a happy one. 
I feel that it leads to better stories but meantime 
I am deriving an overwhelming satisfaction from 
my “long hours of striving.” 


Everett, Mass. Charlotte Sawin. 


GOOD ILLUSTRATIONS 


interest. Into the mail went the stories, but in- 
stead of checks the articles themselves came back. 

Naturally I was surprised, as are all of us 
when the products of our brain fail to strike edi- 
torial fancy. However, I simply figured that I 
had sent them to the wrong market. They would 
sell just as soon as they hit the right editor at 
the right moment. I knew the articles had in- 
terest and I knew they conveyed a lot of valuable 
information. 

During the next month or two those stories 
went from one side of the country to the other, 
always returning with the printed rejection slip, 
which, as every writer knows, tells nothing and 
leaves the scribe as much in the dark as ever. 
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After several unsuccessful trips, I came to the 
logical conclusion that something was wrong. I 
read the stories over and over, finally deciding 
that they would be much more vivid if illustrated. 

After an exhaustive search, some splendid views 
were obtained. Once more the scripts sought edi- 
torial favor. One by one they sold until all were 
disposed of for good prices, two of them to news- 
papers and two to magazines. Different sets of 
pictures were used, of course, as such a pro- 
cedure is the only ethical one. All have been 
published and I have received many letters con- 
cerning them from interested readers. 

If you are a writer of fact articles and general 
feature material you may have wondered as I 
did why certain manuscripts failed to find har- 
bor. The trouble may be the absence of pictures 
or the use of unsuitable ones. Prints must be 
clear, of decent size, and should be on a glossy 
paper in order to insure better magazine or news- 
paper reproduction. Especially is the glossy fin- 
ish essential in newspaper work. Newspaper 
screens are coarse; thus the prints must be very 
clear to reproduce well. 

Very often good pictures alone will serve to 
sell a story that would otherwise not command 
editorial attention. Recently I received a letter 
from a prominent editor that read in part: “I am 
using your story in the coming issue. Due to 
the excellence of the pictures I would have liked 
to have given it a page, but the story is too short 
and hardly compelling enough. Hence it will ap- 
pear as a feature article.” Those pictures sold 
that story. Had it not been for them, the manu- 
script would still be going the rounds of editors. 

Several weeks ago an editor wrote, “Your story 
is excellent and I would like to use it. Can you 
not furnish more and better pictures? Editors 
are more and more appreciating the value of il- 
lustrations and I will hold your story in the hope 
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that more pictures will be forthcoming. If you 
can not send suitable pictures I am afraid I shall 
have to return the manuscript.” 

In order to sell, stories, themselves, must be 
reasonably good. But thousands of writers are 
turning out good stories. Pictures are often the 
means of influencing editorial decision, causing 
some to be purchased, while others, equally good 
except for the pictures, are returned. 

If you have any unsold manuscripts, make sure 
that they have human interest. Weave carefully 
into them paragraphs that furnish light and easy 
reading. For this purpose nothing is better than 
actual-fact anecdotes that serve to illustrate the 
more or less dry teaching you are trying to put 
over. Readers hunger for the personal experience 
angle. A little humor often serves to keep folks 
in a receptive mood. And when the article, it- 
self, is deemed good, give a thought to pictures. 
Be fair to yourself and the editors to whom the 
story is to be submitted. Looking at your prod- 
uct with unprejudiced eyes, would you welcome 
that story if you were a busy editor? Have you 
not said, after finishing a good story, “I don’t 
wonder the editor took that yarn. It shows care- 
ful preparation. The author had something to 
say and he said it interestingly yet briefly.” Then, 
perhaps, you glanced at the illustrations and 
were more genuinely convinced of its real worth 
than before. You almost felt as though the story 
had been acted in real life before your very eyes. 
Great writers sell fact articles on occasion with- 
out illustrations, but most of them provide suit- 
able pictures, recognizing their added value. The 
average writer, just winning his spurs, must do 
everything he can to make his material com- 
pelling, and there is nothing he can do to further 
his own interests more than to accompany his 
articles with vivid, suitable illustrations. 

Twin Falls, Idaho. Henry H. Graham. 





FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN 


“A single copy of the first edition of a number 
of books is now selling for more money than its 
author ever had in his lifetime. Take Poe. His 
‘Murders in the Rue Morgue’ sold the other day 
for $25,000. One of his letters brought $19,500 
in the Kern sale. Doubtless Poe never knew there 
was that much money in the world. Or consider 
Burns, whose ‘Poems’ fetched $23,500 in this same 
sale. Or there is the case of Lafcadio Hearn. 
Never in his entire life did he make in a month 
of labor as much money as a single copy of 
‘Stray Leaves from Strange Literature’ or ‘Some 
Chinese Ghosts’ will bring at any rare-book deal- 
er’s today.” Rare Booxs. How tue Buiis Have 
InvapepD THE Market. Adam Day. Century for 
August. 


“Gustave Flaubert is the apex of French litera- 
ture in the nineteenth century because he bound 
all these movements and styles together in his 


MAGAZINES 


faultless art: because he established realism in 
‘Mme. Bovary, restored romanticism in ‘Sa- 
lammbo, and in all his writings achieved the 
simplicity and restraint of the consummate classic 
style. Never since has any man so profoundly 
influenced literature, or written so perfectly.” Iw 
Praise or Fravusert. Will Durant. Plain Talk 
for August. 

“The fight of 1919—the Battle of Broadway— 
when Equity gained its first momentous victory, 
was as child’s play compared to this Herculean 
conflict—the Battle of Hollywood. And the battle 
has just begun. On one side are massed millions 
of investments, the producers, the newspapers, 
the union-hating Merchant’s and Manufacturers’ 
Association; on the other, three thousand deter- 
mined actors, backed by the American Federation 
of Labor. The result is in the lap of the gods.” 
Tue Batrizt or Hottywoop. Somerset Logan. 
The New Republic for August 7th, 1929. 
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lhe Writer’s List of Verse Markets 


Tue Writer's second annual list of verse markets has been compiled to acquaint the poet with 
the widest possible variety of markets for his work, particularly the less-known poetry magazines of 


limited circulation and small advertising range. 


It is as correct as we can make it today, and may be 


kept up-to-date by checking all future additions, changes, and corrections appearing month by month 
in the Manuscript Market and Directory pages of THe Writer, ; 
Additional copies of this list may be obtained from Tue Writer at 20¢ a copy. 
An asterisk preceding the name of a periodical indicates that the information has come directly 
from the editors; two asterisks that the editor, when queried, has made no changes in his report for 


the preceding year. 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 


Group I. 


“The Free-Lance Writer’s Handbook.” 


This section comprises the more important magazines and is intended to be sugges- 
tive, rather than complete; it can be increased indefinitely by 


reference to any market list such as 


These periodicals, with a very few exceptions, pay a flat rate 


per line or per page; rarely per poem. Before submitting manuscripts writers should study carefully 


the type of verse used. 


*Adventure, 1 MacDougal St., New York. (Bi-M) 
$4.00; 25¢. Editor, Anthony M. Rud. Wants 
“the best there is’; also light, humorous verse 
for Camp-Fire. Uses free verse. Taboos sex 
with no reason for its introduction. Prefers 
verse less than 100 lines. 50c¢ to $5 a line on 
acceptance. Prize discontinued. 


*American Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 
(M) $5.00; 50c. Editor, H. L. Menken. Any- 
thing really good, especially if unusual. 

** Apropos, 4228 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. (M) 
Light verse with a motoring slant. 25¢ a line. 

**Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. (M) $4.00; 40c. 

**Battle Stories, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) $2.50; 
25e. Dramatic action poems of the battle front. 
No free verse. 40 lines limit. 25¢ a line. 

*Bookman, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. (M) 
$5.00; 50c. Editor, Seward Collins. No length 
limit. Taboos free verse, but sometimes uses 
it. Minimum 50e¢ a line, on acceptance. 

**Books, 225 West 40th St., New York. (W) 
$2.00; 5c. Sunday literary supplement to N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune. Accepts free verse. Minimum 
$5 per poem, week following publication. 

**Boulevardier, 2008 Washington Boulevard Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. (M) $2.50; 35¢. Prefers 
short poems (not over 10-12 lines). Some free 
verse. $1 on publication. 

*Breezy Stories, 1071 Sixth Ave., New York. (M) 
$2.00; 20c. Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. Wants 
light, frivolous, sophisticated verse. No free 
verse. Length limit 28 lines. 25¢ a line, on 
acceptance. 

*Brief Stories, 49 East 33rd St., New York. (M) 
25e. Editor, W. Adolphe Roberts. Uses lyrics 
with a strong singing quality and plenty of 
meaning. Accepts free verse rarely. Length 
limit 24 lines. 50¢ a line on acceptance. 

*Century, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. (Changed 
to quarterly, beginning Oct., 1929). $5.00; 50e. 
Editor, Hewitt H. Howland. “We like verse to 
say something definite and worthwhile—with 
distinction.” Prefers brevity and prints free 
verse rarely. About 75¢ a line, within two 
weeks. 

Christian Science Monitor, “Home Forum” editor, 
Boston, Mass. (D). 


College Humor, 1050 North La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) $3.00; 35e. 

Commonweal, 4624 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York. (W) $5.00; 10e. 

**Conning Tower, New York World, New York. 
F. P. Adams, editor. (D). “F. P. A.’s” column. 
No payment. 

*Country Gentleman, Curtis Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M) three years for $1.00; 5c. 
Editor, Philip 8. Rose. Short, humorous and, 
occasionally, sentimental verse. No free verse. 
Pays on acceptance, rate depending on quality. 

*Delineator, 223 Spring St., New York. (M) 
$1.00; 10ce. Editor, Osear Graeve. Prints only 
short lyrics. 

*Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York. (M) 
$2.50; 25ce. Editor, Henry Goddard Leach. Pre- 
fers verse of sonnet length or a little over. Ac- 
cepts free verse. Pays on acceptance. 


*Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 


York. (M) $3.00; 25e. Editor, William F. 
Bigelow. Likes short verse with universal ap- 
peal. Length limit three or four stanzas. No 


set payment. 


*Harper’s Bazar, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M) $4.00; 50c. Editor, Charles Hanson Towne. 
No length limit. Pays liberally on acceptance. 

*Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York. 
(M) $4.00; 40ce. Editor, Thomas B. Wells. 
Uses short lyrics of first-class quality. Pays on 
acceptance. 

**Ladies’ Home Journal, Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M) $1.00; 10¢e. Buys 
original verse (8-20 lines) preferably in rhyme; 
material appealing to the suburbanite, touching 
upon young married life, children, the domestic 
outlook, the business girl, and outdoor sports. 
The saccharine and needlessly depressing are 


unsuitable. Occasionally uses holiday or sea- 
sonal verse; rarely narrative poems or free 
verse. Pays on acceptance. 


**Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York. (W) $5.00; 
15e. Light verse, humorous jingles. No free 
verse, except an occasional burlesque. Length 
limit, 36 lines. Minimum rate, 75¢ a line. Pay- 
ment within two weeks. 
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**Literary Lantern, Howard Mumford Jones, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. (W) Syndicated weekly 
column of book news and criticism, mainly 
Southern in tone, usually concluded with a short 
lyric, preferably by a Southern poet. As yet 
does not pay for poetry. 

**Love Affairs, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) $2.50; 
25ce. Poems of love; some free verse. Length 
limit, 20 lines. 25¢ a line on acceptance. 

*McCall’s, 236 West 37th St., New York. 
$1.00; 10¢. Editor, Otis Wiese. Uses light 
verse with singing quality and well defined 
thought. Free verse occasionally. Length limit 
20 lines. Pays on acceptance, liberally. 

*Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York. (W) 
15e. Editor, Oswald Garrison Villard. 
free verse, but rarely prints long poems. 

*New Republic, 421 West 2Ist St., New York. 
(W) $5.00; 15e. Editor, Herbert Croly. Wants 
verse for filler. Short lyrics, sonnets, no dog 
gerel. Free verse sometimes. Length limit 
about 30 lines. Various rates, on acceptance. 

*New Yorker, 25 West 45th St., New York. (W) 
$5.00; 15¢. Editor, H. W. Ross. Uses light, 
satirical verse; lyrics. 

The Outlook, 120 East 16th St., New York. (W) 
$5.00; 15¢e. Editor, Francis Rufus Bellamy. 
*Parents’ Magazine, 255 Fourth Ave., New York. 

(M) $2.00; 25¢e. Editor, Mrs. Clara Savage 
Littledale. Short verse on the parent-child re- 
lationship or on the child or parent. Prints free 

verse. 25¢ to 50c¢ a line, on acceptance. 

*Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th St., New York. 
(M) $1.00; 10e. Editor, Arthur T. Vance. 
“Short lyrics—and not very many.” 

*Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (W) $2.00; 5c. Editor, 
George Horace Lorimer. Prints all kinds of 
verse, but prefers narrative. Free verse only 
occasionally. 

**Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
St., New York. (W) $3.50; 10c. Poems not 
exceeding 23 lines. Free verse. $10 per poem 
after publication. 


(M) 


$5.00; 
Accepts 


*Scribner’s, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) 
$4.00; 35c. Editor, Robert Bridges. “We have 
no prejudices.” Prefers short verse. Pays 


within two weeks. 


Group II. 
above all for specialized requirements. 


*America, 329 West 108th St., New York. (W) 
$4.00; 10c. Editor, Francis X. Talbot. Wants 
mostly short lyrics, sonnets, etc. Occasional ex- 
ceptional free verse and religious verse. Limits 
length to 40 lines. Pays on publication. 


*Brogan, Holbrook, Arizona. $1.00. Editor, Nor- 
man MacLeod. New magazine, prints radical 
and experimental verse. Taboos the conven- 
tional. No length limit. 


*Captain Billy’s Whiz Bang, Roblinsdale, Minn. 


Their 











*Sea Stories, 79 Seventh Ave., New York. (M) 
$2.00; 25ce. Editor, Lawrence Lee. Uses a few 


exceptional sea verses and about ships. Pays 
on acceptance. 
*Short Stories, Garden City, New York. (Bi-M) 


$5.00; 25ce. Editor, R. de S. Horn. No free 
verse, but occasionally prints outdoor verse. 


**Snappy Stories, 119 West 57th St., New York. 
(M) $2.40; 20c. 

Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (M) $2.50; 25¢. 


**Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
2.50; 25¢e. Cowboy songs of the old days; 
range ballads; no romance; no free verse. 
Length limit, 40 lines. 25¢ per line on ac- 
ceptance. 


**True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
$2.50; 25e. Poems of love and passion; some 
free verse. Length limit, 20 lines. 25¢ per line 
on acceptance. 

*Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M) $4.00; 35¢. Editor, Frank Crowninshield. 
Uses short, modern and free verse. No taboos. 

*Virginia Quarterly Review, University of Vir- 
ginia, Va. (Q) $3.00; 75c. Editor, James 
Southall Wilson. Has no taboos, prints any- 
thing, including free verse, of reasonable length 
and exceptional distinction. 50c¢ a line on pub 
lication, or by special agreement. 

*West, Garden City, New York. (Bi-W) $4.00; 
20c. Editor, Roy deS. Horn. “Only strictly 
western verse—western in color and atmosphere” 
—not over 50 lines. No free verse. 


*Western, 79 Seventh Ave., New York. (W) $6.00; 
l5e. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Wants western 
sentiment, telling a story. Not more than 34 
lines, preferably shorter. No free verse. 25¢ 
a line, on acceptance. 

**Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New 
York. (M) $1.00; 10¢. Editor, Gertrude B. 
Lane. Oversupplied. 

*Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. (Q) 
$4.00; 1.00. Editor, Wilbur Cross. Uses verse 
rarely; demands unusual originality of sub- 
stance, distinction of style. Free verse filling 
these requirements, accepted. No length limit. 
Pays good rates on publication. 


Less active than the first, this section should be watched more closely for changes, and 
A few of these do not pay. 


(M) $2.50; 25ce. Editor, W. H. Faweett. Bal- 
lads, short jingles, parodies, ete. No free verse 
or love poems. Length limit 64 lines. 25¢ on 
acceptance. 

*Cleveland Club Woman, 715 Caxton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (M) $1.00; 15¢e. Editors, 
Mrs. Bertha Sheafer, prose; Dr. Frederick Her- 
bert Adler, poetry. Essays and articles on 
modern subjects, not restricted to women’s in- 
terests. Poetry of merit. Does not pay for 
contributions. Large circulation. 
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*Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vt. (Bi-M) $2.00; 
35e. Editor, Walter John Coates. Lyrics, short 
ballads, sonnets. Nature, life, idealism; not 
over 50 lines and primarily northern New Eng- 
land. No payment. 


*Fun Shop, 1475 Broadway, New York. Daily 
newspaper feature. Editor, Maxson Foxhall 
Judell. Cleverly humorous verse, 2 to 24 lines, 
with human interest. Taboos politics, religion, 
local items. No free verse. 25c¢ to $1 per line, 
on acceptance. 


*Household, Topeka, Kansas. (M) 25¢; 10¢. 
Editor, Nelson Antrim Crawford. Uses free 
verse and anything not too recondite or subtle. 
Avoid dialect and the “cosmic.” Length limit 
20 lines. 50¢ a line immediately on acceptance. 


*Los Angeles Saturday Night, 221 O. T. Johnson 


Bldg., 356 Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. (W) 
$5.00. Editor, Sam T. Clover. Uses short 
verse; preference to Californian poets. Free 


verse accepted. Pays on publication. 


*Midland, Iowa City, Iowa. (Bi-M) $3.00; 50c. 
Editors, John T. Frederick and Frank Luther 


Mott. Interested in good verse of thoughtful 
type. Uses free verse. No payment for any 
kind. 


*Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 17 Madison 
Ave., New York. (M) $1.50; 15e. Editor, El- 
mer Anderson Carter. 


*Skyline, 1935 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (M) 
50e; 15¢e. Dr. Frederick Herbert Adler, ad- 
viser; editor, Mary H. Smith. A literary maga- 
zine, using prose and poetry of merit; no re- 
strictions on form or subject. No payment. 








*Smokehouse Monthly, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
$2.50; 25ce. Editor, A. F. Lockart. Old bar- 
room ballads, hobo rhymes, parodies. Also uses 
verse for “Smokehouse Poetry.” 25¢ per line up 
to 60 lines, on acceptance. 

*Stratford, 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. (M) 
$1.50; 15¢e. Editor, Henry T. Schnittkind. No 
preferences; sets length limit at 100 lines. Ac- 
cepts free verse. No payment. $100 prize 
four times a year. 

*Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. (Q) $2.50; 75¢c. Editor, 
John H. McGinnis. Short verse, objective in 
style, about the Southwest. Uses free verse. 
Taboos tensely introspective lyrics and love 
poetry. Up to 20 lines. Pays about $5 two 
months after publication. 

*Town Tidings, 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(M) $1.50; 15¢e. Editor, F. G. Brownell. 
Sophisticated and humorous verse. Also free 
verse. 

*Unity Magazine, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. (M). Editor, Ernest C. Wilson. Uses 
verse from 4 to 24 lines. Has special need 
now for good material. Minimum 25¢ a line 
on acceptance. 

*Wide World Adventures, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York. (M) $2.00; 20c. Editor, Harry Bates. 
Wants “he-man verse on the adventure theme.” 
No free verse. Length limit 10 to 30 lines. 
25e, on acceptance. 

*Woman’s Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M) $2.50; 25¢. Editor, Virginia Roderick. 
Uses only verse bearing on women’s interests. 
Might print free verse. 


JUVENILE PERIODICALS 


Nearly all these magazines have specialized requirements. 


sample copies. 


*American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Michigan. (M) $2.00; 20c. Man. Editor, 
George F. Pierrot. Uses serious or humorous 
verse with strong, older-boy appeal. Accepts 
free verse. No length limit, but prefers verse 
of 8 to 20 lines which does not preach. $5 to 
$35 per poem, according to merit, on acceptance. 


*Child Life, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. (M) 
$3.00; 35¢e. Editor, Rose Waldo. Uses short, 
seasonal fillers; 4 to 12 lines preferred. No 
free verse. 20¢ a line two weeks after accept- 
ance. Much over-stocked at present. 


Before submitting verse, consult 


*St Nicholas, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. (M) 
$4.00; 35ce. Editor, George F. Thomson. Verse 


for boys and girls of high school age. Free 
verse accepted. 
*Target, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (W) 


70e. Editor, A. D. Moore. Good juvenile verse. 


*Youth, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. (M) $1.50; 
15e. Editor, Ernest C. Wilson. Uses short, 
optimistic, inspirational verse. Occasionally 
likes a humorous twist. Length limit 24 lines. 
Rarely prints free verse. 25¢ and up on ac- 
ceptance. 


VERSE PERIODICALS 


The magazines listed below are devoted largely or wholly to poetry. 
by lovers of the art, their ability to pay for contributions is limited usually to prizes. 
tions, however, are The Harp and Poetry, the latter the pioneer in the field. 

We believe these magazines to be reputable, but small budgets cause many changes in the poetry 

Therefore no writer should submit manuscripts to a magazine with which he is not familiar. 


list. 


*American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Ave., 
Wauwatosa, Wis. (M) $3.00; 35¢. Editor, 
Clara Catherine Prinee. Official organ of the 
American Literary Association. Poems by 


Maintained in most cases 
Two excep- 


members and non-members. Where work is of 
equal grade, that by members given preference. 
Pays only in prizes (3 cash and 2 books 
monthly). Qther contests open only to mem- 
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bers. Taboos revolutionary, jazz, 
unpunctuated verse. 
to the standards set. 


*Blues, Gilmer Bldg., Columbus, Miss. Editor, 
Charles Henry Ford. Uses verse experimental 
and unconventional in form, treatment, theme; 
rhymed or unrhymed. Only taboo is triteness. 
No payment made. No prizes. 

*Bozart, Box 67, Station E, Atlanta, Ga. (Bi-M) 
$2.00; 40c. Editor, Ernest Hartsock. Accepts 
verse free or rhymed, of literary merit, vigor- 
vus, original in outlook. Nothing sentimental. 
Length limit 100 lines. Pays in prizes (cash 
and books). Contests constantly open. 


unrhymed, 
Free verse used when up 


*Contemporary Verse, 107 S. Mansfield Ave., Mar- 
gate, Atlantic City, N. J. (M) $2.00; 35¢e. 
Editors, Benjamin Musser, Lucia Trent, Ralph 
Cheney. Uses authentic poetry; avoids trite, 
trivial, sentimental or slapstick. Accepts free 
verse. No special limit. Two or three prizes 
listed each issue; no other payment. 

*Forge, 5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Q) $1.00; 
25¢e. Editors, Frances Stevens, Dexter Masters. 
Undue length the only restriction. Also uses 


prose. Annual verse and prose prizes $25; 
quarterly verse prize $25. 

*Foot Prints, 2633 Shaker Road, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. (Bi-M) $2.00; 35ce. Editor, Dr. 
Frederick Herbert Adler. Temporarily sus- 
pended. 

*Free Verse, Box 51, Jamaica, N. Y. (Q) $1.00 


Editor, Gremin Zorn. Only free, ex- 
No payment or prizes. 


*Gypsy, Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Q) $1.00; 
25e. Editor, George Elliston. “Highest type 
of poetry.” Prefers short verse, up to 12 lines. 
3 annual prizes; best lyric $100; best sonnet 
and free verse $50 each. 


*Harp, Belpre, Kansas. (Bi-M) $2.00; 35¢. Edi- 
tor, Mrs. May Williams Ward. All forms, if 
compact, ideaful, rhythmic and with distinction. 
50 lines limit. $2 to $5 on acceptance. One 
prize. 

*JAPM, 107 S. Mansfield Ave., Margate, Atlantic 
City, N. J. (W) $2.25; 6c. Editor, Benjamin 
Musser. See Contemporary Verse. Usually 8 
pages. No payment. 

**Journal of American Poetry, 9 Camp Green 


Ave., Charlotte, N. C. (Q) $1.00. Editor, Wal- 
lace Stephen. Overstocked. 


*Kaleidescope, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 
(M) $1.00; 15¢. Editors, Whitney Montgom- 


a year. 
perimental verse. 


ery, Vaida 8S. Montgomery. Prefers short, 
rhymed verse, but uses free verse. No length 
limit. Pays only in cash prizes (cash and 
books). Best poem each month $5; best coup- 
let $1. 


*Kentucky Folk-Lore and Poetry Magazine, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. (Q) $1.00; 25c. Editor, Gordon 
Wilson. Lyrics, not over 32 lines. No payment 
in money. 











Their 


*L’Alouette, 114 Riverside Ave., Medford, Mass. 
(Bi-M) $2.00; 50c. Editor, C. A. A. Parker. 
Prefers cheerful, humorous verse in standard 
forms. Length 30 lines. Taboos religious, 
radical, realistic or suggestive. Pays only in 
prizes (books and cash) at intervals. 

*Lyric, 1401 Stockley Gardens, Norfolk, Va. (M) 
$1.50; 15¢. Editor, Virginia MeCormack. 
“Anything we like that reaches our standards.” 
Pays neither cash nor prizes. 

*Palms, 323 North B St., Aberdeen, Wash. (M 
Oct. to March) $1.50; 25e. Editor, Idella Pur- 
nell. Uses all forms, prefers rhymed. Taboos 


fairies, dewdrops on roses, dialect. Pays in 
prizes; hopes to pay in cash. 
**Pasque Petals, Aberdeen, S. D. (M) $2.00. 


For South Dakota writers only. Briefer poems 
preferred. Uses free verse. No payment. 


**Poet Lore, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. (Q) 
$6.00. All kinds of verse; free verse occasion- 
ally. No payment except copy of issue in which 
work appears. 

*Poetry, 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. (M) 
$3.00; 25¢. Editor, Harriet Munroe. Uses the 
best available in all forms. $6.00 to $8 on 
publication. Prizes awarded annually in No- 
vember issue, 

**Poetry Review (American editorial office) 299 
Park Ave., New York. (M) Journal of the 
Poetry Society of Great Britain; contains 
American section. Monthly prize of £2 for best 
poem or poems (not more than 4) by a sub- 
scriber; submit to Premium Editor, Poets’ Fel- 
lowship, Poetry Review, 16 Featherstone Build- 
ing, W. C. 1, England. American Editor, Mrs. 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, 299 Park Ave., New York. 

*Poetry World, 19 Stuyvesant St., New York. 
(M) $3.00. Editors, Gertrude White, Parmenia 
Migel and Dorothy Quick. A new periodical, 
uses all forms. No payment; for prizes consult 
magazine, 

*Scepter, Box 162, Franklin, Tenn. (Bi-M) $1.50; 
30e. Editor, William Sawyer. All forms in- 
cluding experimental and short plays in blank 
verse. Taboos religious and humorous work. 
No payment. Sonnet prize $5 each issue; occa- 
sional prizes open only to subscribers. 


*Step Ladder, 1223 East 53rd St., New York. 
(M,) $2.00; 20c. Uses good verse, all forms. 
Pays in prizes. 

*Troubadour, Box 718, San Diego, California. 
Every 6 weeks. $2.00; 35¢. Edited by a board. 
Wants only strikingly original verse. Uses 
free verse. Taboos thee’s and thou’s, contrac- 
tions, poems addressed to individuals. Length 
limit 3 pages. Pays only in prizes; each num- 
ber devoted to a special state—Texas, Mass., 
N. Y., ete. 

*Western Poetry, Holt, Minn. Editors, Dr. Leigh- 
ton Bonner and B. C. Hagglund. New magazine 
devoted to American verse having strength and 
beauty; must depict meaning of life for work- 
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ers in all parts of America. Uses good free *Westward, 1501 Leavenworth St., San Francisco, 


verse. Pays in prizes; hopes to pay in cash Cal. (Q) $1.00; 25¢. Editor, Florence R. 
later. Keene. 


PUBLISHERS OF VOLUMES OF VERSE 


Even more hazardous than the publication of poetry magazines is the printing of books of verse. 
Realizing this, few reputable publishers care to undertake volumes of such a nature. Poets should 
therefore enter into no contracts only with great caution and after securing competent advice. 

The firms listed below are reliable. They will accept in most cases only distinguished work, pub- 
lishing it, unless otherwise stated, on a straight royalty basis. A few firms publishing at the author’s 
expense are included because they appear to offer further outlets for the young poet. 


*D, Appleton & Co., 35 West 32nd St., New York. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Albert & Charles Boni, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


*Bozart Press, Box 67, Station E, Atlanta, Ga. 
Limited first editions at the author’s expense, 
“so arranged that he gets back his investment 
and receives a straight royalty on the second 
edition at no further expense.” Also publishes 
the JAPM anthology. 


Milton Bradley Co., 74 Park St., Springfield, 
Mass. (Juvenile) 


Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Dial Press, Inc., 152 West 13th St., New York. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Duffield & Co., 200 Madison Ave., New York. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Ave., New York. 


J. P. Lippincott Co., 233 East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Horace Liveright, 61 West 48th St., New York. 

*Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

*Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 


*Robert M. McBride & Co., 7 West 16th St., New 
York. Book length 100 pages. New and maga- 
zine material. 


*Payson & Clarke, Ltd., 6 East 53rd St., New 
York, 

*Poetry Society (Indiana Poetry) 1500 N. Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. Verse limited to 
one page. Occasionally magazine verse. Do not 
publish at author’s expense. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 





. eago, Ill. 

— Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave. New charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
oe York. ; 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New York. = Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New 

Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., New York. York. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. *Viking Press, 18 East 48th St., New York. One 
*Kenyon Press (American Poetry Magazine) or two books a year. No magazine or “popular” 
Wauwatosa, Wis. “Our anthologies are merely used. 
another outlet for new poems.” Verse limited P. F. Volland Co., Joliet, Ill. 


to 36 lines. No payment and no royalty basis. Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, 
*Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. Conn. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


Guggenheim Fellowships, offered by John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, Henry Allen 
Moe, See., 2300 Pershing Square Building, New York. A number of fellowships of $2,500 for one 
year, tenable abroad under freest possible conditions, for research in any field of knowledge and for 
creative work in any of the fine arts. Holders usually between 25 and 35 years of age. Candidates 
in the fine arts must have already demonstrated unusual creative ability and must present definite plans 
for their proposed foreign study. Applications to be made on or before November 15 on blanks se- 
cured from the Secretary. 


Pulitzer Prize of $1,000 for the best volume of verse published during each year by an American 
author. One of the Pulitzer Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia University School of Jour- 
nalism under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 


Yale Series of Younger Poets, published by Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. A series 
by American writers under 30 who have not previously published a volume of verse. Each volume 
contains 48-64 pages (maximum 40 lines to a page). Competitions held twice a year, closing May 1 
and Nov. 1. Author receives 10% royalties on all copies sold in U. S. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


Harrerr & Broruers and WIL.iAM 
HeiwemMann of London offer jointly a 
prize of $2,500, the English language 
rights, for the best German novel or 
autobiography submitted to them before 
Dec. 31. The competition is open only 
to German writers who have published 
no important novel prior to 1920. 


Tue Inpiana Poetry Macazine—1500 
N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind., offers 
a quarterly prize of $5 for the best poem 
published by a subscriber. 


Liserty offers $100 apiece for short 
short stories—complete, well rounded 
stories—not mere sketches or anecdotes. 
Each story will be printed in a single 
page and no story can be considered if 
it is more than 1000 words. It may be 
as much shorter than this as you like. All 
rights in such stories accepted and pub- 
lished will be the property of Liberty, 
but any possible proceeds from book, 
picture, or dramatic rights will be divided 
with the authors on a fifty-fifty basis. 
Otherwise the customary rules for sub- 
mitting manuscripts will apply. Use one 
side of the paper only, and if possible 
use a typewriter, though legible hand- 
writing will not be barred. Inclose stamps 
for return of rejected Mss. if you want 
them back. Address Short Short Stories, 
Liberty Weekly, 246 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Tue Mopern Quarterty—P. O. Box 
322, Baltimore, Md., offers $100 for the 
best short story submitted by a writer 
who has not yet published a book of short 
stories or sold a story to any established 
magazine. No manuscripts returned. 
Closes Nov. 1. Address 1929 Short Story 
Contest. 


Tue Porerry Review—through its Ameri- 
can Editor, offers a $150 first prize, a 
$50 second prize, and two $25 prizes 
for the best poems on Power in its 
broadest acceptance as evinced by the 
world’s greatest geniuses past and 
present; a prophetic outlook may be 
used. More than one poem, preferably 
short, can be entered. No poem will be 
returned, but they become the property 
of their authors after the prizes are 
awarded. Address Mrs. Alice Hunt Bart- 
lett, 299 Park Ave., New York. 


The Harper Prize of $2000 for a best 
novel has been awarded this year to “The 
Dark Journey,” by Julian Green. The 
judges were Ellen Glasgow, Carl Van 
Doren and Grant Overton. 


The James Tait Black Memorial Prize 
and the Hawthornden Prize, the only two 
prizes awarded annually in England, have 
been given to Siegfried Sassoon for his 
“Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man.” The 
James Tait Black Award is an annual 
prize in England for the “best novel of 
the year.” Valued at £250, it is a 
memorial to James Tait Black, the Scot- 
tish publisher, and is awarded by the pro- 
fessor holding the chair of English Litera- 
ture at Edinburgh University, Scotland. 
The Hawthornden Prize, £100 and a silver 
medal, one of the most distinguished 
British literary awards, is offered an- 
nually to an English writer under forty- 
one years of age for the best work of 
imaginative literature published between 
June 1 and May 31. It was founded by 
Alice Warrender. 


The Lighthouse Players, of the New York 
Association for the Blind, announce the 
winners in their contest for one-act plays: 
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$150 first prize to Miss Anne Murray, 
Los Angeles, California ; $75 second prize 
to Miss Elaine Sterne Carrington, Brook- 
lyn, New York. A third prize was granted 
to Miss Jessamine Peabody, New York 
City, a fourth prize to Miss Sheila Kar- 
many, San Francisco, California, and 
honorable mention to Mr. A. L. Barley, 
New Haven, Connecticut. The winning 


plays will be produced in the fall. 


Sonnet Sequences Magazine has awarded 
three prizes for the best poem of the year: 
first prize to George Engelhardt, New 
York City; second, F. A. Dewson, 
Houston, Texas; and third, Nancy Jane 
French, Bradford, Pa. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION—58 
East Washington St., Chicago, Ill., $100, $50, and ten 
of $10 each for the best one-act plays featuring some 
phase of Farm Bureau program. Closes Oct. 15 See 
Aug. WRITER. ; 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years, and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE—250 Park Ave., New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on 
assigned topics. Contests close the 20th of each 
month, 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$15, $10, and $5 for the best poems in each issue. 
Preference in publication to members of Amer. Lit. 
Assoc. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION—1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Penn. $2.000 for book MS. on 
religion in education. $2,000 for book MS. on the 
heroic appeal of Christianity to young people. Closes 
Mar. 1. See May WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
AND GEORGE C. HARRAP & CO.—$10,000 in addi- 
tion to book royalties for a novel. Closes Jan. 15. 
Send MSS. to Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. See Mar. WRITER. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—36 So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. $10 for best 
rhymed quatrain appearing in Bozart in 1929. 


BRENTANO’S—1 West 47th. St., New York. Prix 
Brentano of 25,000 francs for best French novel 
Published between March 1, 1929 and March 1, 1930. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Mrs. J. H. Cant- 
rell, chairman, 821 Vine St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Prize of $20, open to anyone, and one of $10, open 
to Southern writers living in the South, for nature 
poems. Closes Nov. See June WRITER. 
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COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill, and Doubleday, Doran & Co.—Garden City, N. Y. 
$3,000 for best campus nove] by undergraduate or 
graduate of not over one year. Closes Oct. 15. See 
June WRITER. 


DODD, MEAD & CO.—$5.000 for a first novel. 
Dec. 1. Send MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
89th St., New York. See May WRITER. 


DORRANCE & CO.—Philadelphia, Penn. $1,000 plus 
book royalties for a novel on prohibition in the U. 8S. 
Closes June 1, 1930. See July WRITER. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO.—Garden City, N. Y. 
Second Scotland Yard Prize of $5,000 for mystery or 
detective story. Closes Dec. 31. See May WRITER. 


DRAMA LEAGUE —LONGMANS GREEN PLAY- 
WRITING CONTEST FOR 1929. Advance royalties, 
$500 for long play, $150 for religious play, and $100 
for one-act play. Closes Dec. 31. Circular from Mrs. 
A. Starr Best, Drama League, Chicago, Ill, or 
Play Dept., Longmans, Green Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. See July WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.—137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christ- 
mas, Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments 
selling best during the year following publication. 
Details, March WRITER. 


THE HENRY DUFFY PLAYERS, 
Theatre, San Francisco, Calif., 
length play submitted by Oct. 1. See Aug. WRITER. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE and THE STRATFORD 
COMPANY—289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. $2,000 
for best Catholic novel. Closes Oct. 1. See Jan. 
WRITER. 


THE FORUM—441 Lexington Ave., New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in definition contests clos- 
ing the 25th of each month. 


THE FORUM—First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April, 1928, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 


HARMON FOUNDATION—140 Nassau St., New York, 
$300, $200, and others of $50 each for articles on 
social work. Closes Sept. 15. See Aug. WRITER. 


MRS. MARTIN HEYDEMANN—3738 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, offers the following prizes for plays 
by Ohio playwrights: $100, $50; $25, $15, and $10. 
Closes Sept. 15. See Aug. WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 No. Vernon §&t., Dallas, Tex. 
$5 for best poem and $1 for best couplet in each 
issue. See July WRITER. 


LIFE—Short Story Editor, 598 Madison Ave., New 
York, $3,000, $1,500, and $500 for the best short- 
stories published in Life in 1929. See Mar. WRITER. 


THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, 357 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., $1,000 and two prizes of $100 for the best essays 
submitted by March 1 on subject of U. S. Patent Law. 
See Aug. WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY—55 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $7,500 for novel submitted by a new writer. 
Closes Dec. 1. See Aug. WRITER. 


MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—c/o Mrs. Ida B. Judd, 
415 Central Park West, New York City. $50 for ten 
best quotations from Mark Twain. Close Oct. 1. See 
May WRITER. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS— 
Dansville, N. Y. Two sets of prizes of $150, $100, $75, 
$50, $40, two of $30, and five of $25 for articles by 
teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1929. Closes Oct. 15. See April WRITER. 


THE O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE 
STORIES, Volume XII, will take account of stories 


Closes 
116 West 


INC.—aAlcazar 
$1,000 for best full- 
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published August, 1929, to June 1930, inclusive. 
Address Blanche Colton Williams, 605 West 113 
Street, New York City. See Aug. WRITER. 

ending in November. See Feb. WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $1000, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ Prize of $100 for 
poems appearing in the magazine during the year 
ending in November. See Feb. WRITER. $250 for 
poem on peace. Contest closes Sept. 1. See April 
WRITER. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF SO. CAROLINA—62 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C. $100 for best poem by a South- 
erner; $100 for best book df poems in current year by 
Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 28; $25 for best 
poem by member, closing date April 15. See Jan. 
WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS—offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. $1,000 
for the best American novel published during the year, 
preferably one which shall best present the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life; $1,000 for the 
original American play, performed in New York, 
which shall best represent the educational value and 
power of the stage; $2,000 for the best book of the 
year upon the history of the U. S.; $1,000 for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, excluding, as too obvious, the names 
of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln; $1,000 
for the best volume of verse published during the 
year by an American author. Also, prizes in 
journalism; a gold medal for the most meritorious 
public service by any American newspaper during 
the year; $500 for the best example of correspondence; 
$500 for the best editorial article; $1,000 for the best 
example of a reporter’s work; and $500 for the best 
cartoon. Also three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,800 each, for graduates of the School of 
Journalism. Nominations of candidates must be made 
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in writing on or before Feb. 1 of each year, to the 
Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on forms 
which may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “‘The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


SCIENCE & INVENTION—381 Fourth Ave. New 
York. $10 for the best shop “wrinkle’’ each month. 
See July WRITER. 


SOCIETY OF AMER. FORESTERS—Lenox Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. $1,000 and $250 for best essays on 
forestry situation in U. S. Closes Sept. 30. See July 
WRITER. 


STRATFORD COMPANY—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass., and the Jewish Tribune. $2,000 for best novel 
about Jewish life by a Jewish author. Closes Jan. 1. 
See Aug. WRITER. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE—True Story MS. Contest, 
Dept. C-98, 1926 Broadway, New York. $1,000, $600, 
$400, two prizes of $200, and four of $150, each 
month, for true stories in first person. 


U. S. AIR SERVICES—tTransportation Building, 177th 
and H. Sts., Washington, D. C. $250, $150, and $100 
for best article on aeronautics printed in the mag- 
azine in 1929. See Aug. WRITER. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—BOBBS—MERRILL 
CO.—$25,000 for best novel of the American city. 
Close Mar. 15. MSS. to Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. See June WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW—New Haven, Conn. $2,000 for the 
best article on national or international affairs 
printed from autumn, 1929, through summer, 1930. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov 1. 
See Aug. WRITER. 


Book Reviews 


Three prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the 


rules printed herewith. 


The first prize for September is awarded 


for the first two reviews, submitted by Clifford Gessler, of the 


Honolulu Star Bulletin. 


Tue Crarr or Poetry. By Clement 
Wood. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1929. 


Many books on the technique of poetry 
have been written by critics and many by 
poets. The former usually have lost 
themselves in academism, the latter in 
personal prejudices. Clement Wood, a 
poet and critic of acknowledged eminence, 
achieves a successful synthesis of the 
poet’s and the critic’s point of view. 

Mr. Wood addresses his study primarily 
to those who aspire toward expression in 
verse; secondarily to classes in prosody, 
and tertially to the general public. His 


theme is “the amazing extent to which 
the poets of the last thirty years have 
broadened the technique of poetry.” 

He analyzes the elements of greatness 
in poetry as sincerity, technical mastery, 
and universality. “Greatness may be de- 
fined as the quality inhering in a work 
which phrases, to the largest group of 
people, over the longest stretch of time, 
their individual and collective wish-fulfill- 
ments.” 

Mr. Wood gives a sensible and helpful 
discussion of technique and of the classifi- 
cation of forms of verse. Although he has 
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found it necessary to include much his- 
torical lumber about the classic nomen- 
clature of meters, he passes over these 
arid regions as painlessly as_ possible. 
There is some room for argument, but 
most practising writers of verse will 
accept the main thesis as sound. He has 
a clear understanding of the psychological 
background of poetic effort. He gives 
excellent practical advice, one of the most 
valuable features of which is his insistence 
upon the advantages of a discreet irregu- 
larity. 

In the new development, Mr. Woods 
finds a synthesis of old and new rhythms. 
Modern usage has found refreshment in 
breaking from the old patterns and turn- 
ing from the accented feet of the classic 
measures, which never were adapted to 
the English language save by a severe 
wrench, to new patterns of varying foot- 
content, taking their accent from the 
number of long syllables. 

The book is informative without dull- 
ness, solid without heaviness. Its most 
technical passages are enlivened by a 
ready humor. Its principal values are 
its insistence on adequate technical train- 
ing, on variety in meter, and a living 
vocabulary, and in its ample and apposite 
illustrations. 

“The Craft of Poetry” is a book that 
has been much needed. This reviewer 
knows of few others in the field that he 
could so heartily recommend. 


HarpwarE. By Edward L. McKenna. 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 1929. 


The “hardware” to which this title 
refers is not the kind that used to be 
coupled on store signs with cutlery—and, 
in Kentucky mountain towns, they say, 
also with “shootlery.” It is the kind that 
was “set up” on a mahogany bar. But 
one may suspect that it refers also to the 
stuff of which the novel’s characters are 
made, 
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“Hardware” is the story of three gen- 
erations of Americans of Irish descent in 
Brooklyn. James Cronin left Donegal 
early in the nineteenth century and be- 
came a thoroughly respectable saloon- 
keeper in Red Hook. His son Michael 
became a ward boss. Michael’s son went 
into bootlegging, but apparently never 
quite made the grade. 

So much for the bare bones of the 
story, which McKenna has made into a 
well-knit and solid piece of work. His 
people are thoroughly human, three- 
dimensional, likeable folk. The best por- 
traiture is of Mike, the middle one of the 
line, a good sport, a shrewd politician, a 
keen business man. One seldom finds so 
well-drawn a portrait of a political boss 
of the old school. 

McKenna writes convincingly. Being 
a real Brooklyn Irishman, he has not felt 
the necessity of writing in the dialect 
often affected in such stories. His people 
talk naturally, with not a “bejabers” 
among them. He knows that the trick 
of Irish speech is in the arrangement of 
words, rather than in tedious re-spellings 
of elusive mis-pronunciations. His writ- 
ing has the appeal of Donn Byrne’s, with- 
out Byrne’s softness and sentimentality. 

In a larger sense, “Hardware” is a 
portrait not only of a family, but of 
New York in the last three generations, 
an important section of American life. 
It is a clean piece of creative writing, and 
one doesn’t have to be a New Yorker 
or Irish—to appreciate it. 


PsycuoLtocy For tHe Writer. By H. 
K. Nixon, Ph. D. Harper & Brothers. 
New York City. 1928. 


Reviewed by Calvin T. Ryan 


“Nothing leads so straight to futility,” 
H. G. Wells says, “as literary ambitions 


without systematic knowledge.” Knowl- 
edge of an unsystematic kind can be 
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learned from the ordinary experiences of 
life, but the writer should be systematic, 
hence his need of organized knowledge. 
The psychologist takes it as his business 
to supply this knowledge in a systematic 
way, to tell the would-be writer, for 
instance, how his own mind works and 
how the mind of his reader will work; why 
he reacts to life as he does, and why his 
readers will react as they will. 

This is what Dr. Nixon has done in 
“Psychology for Writers,” a pioneer work 
in this field. Dr. Nixon says that he has 
tried to present a unified way of looking 
at human nature, and to open this pioneer 
field, “the scientific study of human be- 
havior in relation to writing.” 

It is obvious in a work of this kind that 
much of the material should be drawn 
from the ideas and experiments, not of 
other writers in this specific field, but 
from writers on general psychology, and 
from the analyses of literary products 
themselves. Writers who have succeeded 
form the best sources of study. What 
have they done to produce certain effects? 
What stimuli have they used in order to 
secure the required responses? Poets, 
dramatists, and novelists are of necessity 
students of human nature, for of such is 
their material. What they have lacked 
is a knowledge of their own methods, 
hence their inability to tell, except in a 
very general way, just how they have 
created. It remains for the psychologists 
to analyze all these procedures and draw 
some systematic conclusions that may be 
used by others. This Dr. Dixon does. 

Much of the value of Dr. Nixon’s work 
lies in its exposure of false psychologic 
claims, and of the explosion of false 
notions about the workings of the creative 
mind. Even the reports of the writers 
themselves are not always reliable, this 
author thinks, because of the inability 
of the writers to come to any worth 
while conclusions from introspection. The 
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psychoanalytic point of view is full of 
pitfalls, Dr. Nixon feels, for it drives one 
into unwarranted classifications which in 
turn forces him to hunt proofs and illus- 
trations to corroborate his thesis. 

Dr. Nixon says there is no proof that 
the imagination creates its own materials, 
a view contrary to the popular one of the 
imagination. The imagination starts with 
a stock of elements, he says, just as a 
child starts with a collection of blocks 
from which he can build whatever his 
fancy directs. Ice-water, opium, cigars, 
and wine are not the best means of culti- 
vating the imagination. The way to im- 
prove the imagination is to increase the 
number of our experiences, and to improve 
our technique of making happier and more 
satisfying combinations. A _ procedure 
again suggestive of the child and his 
blocks. Obviously this view leaves no 
place for the “artistic temperament,” 
which the author thinks is largely nothing 
more than an attention-getting device. 

After examining, weighing and finding 
wanting many of the explanations of 
inspiration and much of the advice offered 
to young writers, Dr. Nixon says “the 
best receipt for inducing the mood of 
creation is to set determinedly to work 
in the accustomed environment . . . The 
would-be writer should know that he may 
choose for himself whether he will culti- 
vate habits of dawdling at the beginning, 
gnashing his teeth and tearing his hair 
in the frenzy of fruitless effort, or whether 
he will establish the habit of getting down 
to business in a sensible and energetic 
fashion.” 


Srevenson. By G. K. Chesterton. Dodd, 
Meade & Company, 1929. 


Reviewed by Bert Leach 
A stylist writes about a stylist; an 


artist about an artist. A Catholic ex- 
pounds a Calvinist turned pagan. A lucid 
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essayist—for the book is essay rather 
than biography—elucidates the source of 
a novelist’s lucidity. Chesterton writes 
on Stevenson. 

A master of paradox and controversy, 
Chesterton takes up the gauntlet thrown 
down by the cult of Stevenson’s de- 
tractors. His thesis is that Stevenson, 
caught between the twin evils of Calvinism 
and pessimism (a la Zola et al.) escaped 
in a return to childhood; and that with 
a child’s clear vision and vivid memory, 
he combined conscious and consummate 
craftsmanship. There is none of the 
sentimental twaddle that sometimes domi- 
nates appreciations of R. L. S. 

The book is addressed to a literate 
public; it assumes a knowledge on the 
part of its readers, not only of Stevenson, 
but of Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, 
Wilde, Wells, Bennett, and Miss Sitwell. 


TheN iter 












Perhaps its best feature is that it sets 
the reader to dusting off old volumes 
concealed behind stacks of read or un- 
read current books. He sees so much in 
Stevenson that escaped us that we go 
back and read more seriously and with 
greater attention to details, and to the 
style that chooses words with such meti- 
culousness regarding sound, sense, and 
maximum load of meaning. 

And Chesterton’s own balanced sen- 
tences, his jibes at modern pundits, and 
at the current formlessness of much 
highly-praised fiction, his shafts of wit 
barbed and not without a touch of poison, 
his near-puns, his fascinatingly quick 
turns of thought, cannot be lost on a 
student of style seeking to improve his 
own manner of expression. It is a good 
book, written by a good writer, in defence 
of a good writer. 






Heretofore THE WRITER’S necessarily limited space for book reviews has been 
given to notices of books about writers or on various forms of writing. We believe, 
however, that our readers will also welcome news of any books which other writers 


have found worth while reading. 


Three prizes will therefore be awarded for the three best reviews published each 


month until further notice: 
First prize, $10.00. 
Second prize, $5.00. 


Select any new or recent book (pub- 
lished within a year) of fiction, prose, 
or verse, on any subject which you 
have found especially helpful or sig- 
nificant. 


2. Write your review in not more than 
400 words of prose or verse. 


3. The heading of each review must con- 
tain the full title of the book dis- 
cussed, name of author and publisher, 
and publication date as indicated on the 
copyright page. 


4. Each manuscript must be _ original 
(never before published), typewritten 


Third prize, 1 year’s subscription to THE WRITER (new or renewal). 


(manuscripts which are not typewritten 
will not be read), and contain the 
author’s full name and address. 


5. Send your manuscript to Book Review 
Editor, 311 College House, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


6. Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for in- 
clusion in the following issue, i. @., 
manuscripts received before September 
1, will be considered for the October 
issue, 


=~ 


Please keep a carbon copy of your 
review and do not send return postage 
as no reviews can be returned. 


The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if at any time the reviews received 


do not meet their standards of good writing. 
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@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 


1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 


defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, 
helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
seript. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 


To aid young writers in reaching 
the publie by advising them how 


tions of literary people, for the 
benefit of all writers. 

To note improved methods and 
labor-saving devices for literary 
workers. 

To print entertaining 
articles by and 
literary people. 


to make their copy salable. 


To be of value to the writers of 
sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, 
who write for the newspaper, 
the magazine, or the book-pub- 
lisher. 


personal 
about noted 


@ After more than four decades of publication, THE 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 
voted to the interests of readers. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


@ THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 
to the support which it receives from its readers, a support 
reflected in personal advice on problems of policy, in con- 
tributions to its columns, and in the cordial personal inter- 
est which prompts present readers to bring it to the atten- 
tion of others of similar tastes. 


@ We are pleased to offer the following introductory rates: 





“Every young writer should 
be familiar with this valuable 
magazine, not simply for the 
sake of the list of prizes, but 
for the tips given in ‘The 
Manuscript Market,’ and its 
numerous helpful articles,’’— 
John Clair Minot, Literary 
Editor, Boston Herald. 


THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
I enclose $ 

subscription beginning 

special rate checked: 
$1.00 for 5 months. 
$3.00 for 14 months (yearly rate $3.00). 


(cheek or money order) for my 
at the 


“T sold one $50.00 story and 
made a connection which thus 
Address far has netted me _ $500.00 
through tips in The Writer.” 
—Colonel Brown. 
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progress. _ From. the first editorial review in 














